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postor. However, such money can- 
not be very usefully applied in this 
Way. 

We have been solicited on behalf 
of the Jews, and of the people of 
Canada. I am afraid there is a good 
deal of jobbing in these matters. At 
any rate, they are badly conducted. 
You want to convert the Jews 
to Christianity, and to deliver 
them from their ancient delusions. 
Put them first on a level with 
yourselves in alt civil privileges; 
deliver them from the bondage of 
civil oppression ; redeem them from 
their degraded state, as members of 
civil society, and then you may, 
with a good grace, offer them the 
hand of Christian fellowship. Make 
the Jews a respectable body, in re- 
gard of citizenship, learning, and 
morals, and then attempt their con- 
version, but not until then. 

Translating the Scriptures into the 
several languages is an useful task ; 
but it is evident, that a people must 
have made some progress in letters 
and civilization, before they can 
make a proper use of the sacred 
books. 

A.Z. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

ACCOUNT OF THE BRITISH SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION FOR THE LEAST OPU- 
LENT, LEAST INSTRUCTED, AND 
MOST NUMEROUS CLASS, FROM THE 
COMMENCEMENT. 

(Fromtlie Philanthropist, Jan. ISM.,) 

/"\L'R object at present is chiefly 
*-' confined to the duty of render- 
ing to the public an account of the 
facts by which the state of this im- 
portant concern has undergone al- 
teration since the last statement 
which we were called upon to pre- 
sent. The facts, however, to which 
we more particularly allude., are 



those which regard the system of 
management ; the plan devised for 
conducting the business, for reliev- 
ing it from those accidents to which 
it has hitherto stood exposed, for 
placing it on a distinct and public 
basis, and giving to it that sort of 
security which the steadiness of pub- 
lic management, as much as pos- 
sible exempt from the untoward ac- 
cidents of individual behaviour, can 
alone bestow. The multiplication 
of schools, the progress of the public 
mind, the state of the funds, and 
other matters, shall be reserved un- 
til the publication of the Annual Re- 
port. 

It is known already to our read' 
ers, that a plan adapted to the ac- 
complishment of the above-mention- 
ed purposes, has been for some time 
in agitation. It was distinctly felt, 
independently of the circumstances 
what accidently created the chief 
difficulties under which the Institu- 
tion laboured, that such an altera- 
tion was highly necessary; and that 
which was maintained by the money 
of the public, should clearly stand 
upon a public foundation, and at 
clearly remain under public inspec- 
tion and controul. 

Not only the narrow supplies of 
the Institution, and the magnitude 
of the work to be performed, ren- 
dered the must frugal application of 
every farthing of the money an im- 
perious and indispensable duty, bat 
it was fully perceived and under- 
stood, that one expedient, and one 
only, was of a -nature to accomplish 
the purpose. Complication ; obscu- 
rity ; the want of a due separation 
ofjphat ought to be separated ; the 
mixing together of different funds 
destined to different services, so that 
the connexion between the supplies 
provided and services performed, 
cannot be easily and immediately 
traced, nor a judgment formed, 
whether the work accomplished is 
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all that with the means provided it is 
possible to accomplish ; form one of 
theogeoeral causes of the misapplica- 
tion <of -public, funds, of the misma- 
nagement of public, .business, and 
of the prevention of innumerable 
advantages which might be confer- 
red upon society. 

These reasonings could not fail to 
lend to the conclusion, that the 
funds, which tbe public supplied to 
this Institution, fur the . maintenance 
of a school, and- for the training of 
schoolmasters, should be simply, 
arid' without admixture •■ with any 
other concern, appropriated to those 
purposes ; that they should not only 
be belddistinet, and free from com- 
plication with any man's individual 
concerns or. individual expense, but 
that 419 man individually should have 
power to incur a single .farthing of 
charge upon ; the public fund. It 
was? uot the experience of their own 
particular inconveniences alone which 
led the committee to. this general- 
opinion; but their conviction,, that, 
without a system of management 
fioulded upon this principle, incon- 
veuieo^es, could never be avoided. 

This prfinpiple, indeed, lies so 
necessarily at the root ol all good 
management, that it may naturally 
enough he asked, how, came this 
important institution ever to becon- 
ductedou a- different pla.n i To ao- 
coun$;for thisj it is necessary to re- 
collect ib what circumstances the 
Institution originated, and through 
what stages it hats passed; from 
which it wilt be visible, that at no 
earlier^ period was the in trod uction of a 
more perfect system practicable ; and 
that the very first occasion has been 
embraced, at which the object could 
with perfect propriety be accomplish- 
ed" The school in the Borough 
Road, which Mr. Lancaster, then a 
very young man, opened for teach- 
ing the children of the poor in that 
neighbourhood for pay, as a means 



of livelihood, gave, as the public 
are well informed, thecommencement 
to the proceedings which it is now 
the object and the endeavour of the 
Institution to carry on and extend. 

By employing the children them- 
selves, as instruments in the instruc- 
tion of one another, and contriving 
expedients by which this instrumen- 
tality was rendered more efficient 
than it had hitherto been, as well as 
by other economical devices, Mr. 
Lancaster rendered it evident that 
schooling for the poor might be pro. 
vided at a small expenee. Happily 
for the public, Mr. Lancaster was 
not of a character to let his merits 
remain unknown. The proceedings 
in the school in the Borough Road 
were displayed to the public ; and 
the public mind was prepared to re- 
ceive tbe ; deepest impression, from 
the contemplation of such an object. 
Very happily, too, a . class of per- 
sons whose opinions were sure to at- 
tract attejitiqn, were incited to at- 
tack in print these plans for the in- 
struction of the poor, in the name 
of the church, audio declare that if 
the children of the poor were al- 
lowed to be instructed by a sectary, 
the church was in danger. This in- 
creased the public curiosity ; the 
public curiosity increased the public 
knowledge ; the public knowledge 
multiplied instead of diminishing 
the friends of the work ; and the 
king himself gave to it his coun- 
tenance arid support. 

Notwithstanding the assistance, 
however, which Mr. Lancaster had 
thus received, he had fallen into 
debt, and was on the point of sink- 
ing under his embarrassments, when 
the knowledge of his transactions 
and of bis difficulties was imparted 
to Mr. Joseph Fox. With a public 
spirit which has few examples, that 
excellent man, actuated by a sense 
of duty to preserve the operation of 
a most important benefit to society, 
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pledged a considerable portion of 
what he possessed to relieve a per- 
son whom he regarded as a great 
instrument of public good, and en- 
able him without intermission to 
continue bis efforts to that end* A 
small number of individuals after* 
wardR stepped in to share with him 
the burthen, and took upon them- 
selves a part in managing the estab- 
lishment. This was the second of 
the stages at which the proceedings 
arrived, when the school was still 
the property of Mr. Lancaster, and 
a private concern ; at which time he 
Was engaged to the individuals who 
had relieved him, to exert hirhself 
for that public object which had pro- 
cured him their friendship, and for 
the means of reimbursing to them 
the advances which they had made 
in his behalf! 

After some efforts of a less public 
nature, and after some jour neys per- 
formed by Mr. Lancaster for the 
purpose of exciting,' by means of 
lectures, the spirit of the people 
throughout the country, and improv- 
ing their knowledge of the means 
of imparting instruction to the' most 
numerous class of- the community, 
it was resolved by the individuals 
Who had most closely connected 
themselves with the business of 
this important concern, to endeavour 
(o place it upon a more public foun- 
dation than it bad as yet obtained. 
Persons of the highest rank and in- 
fluence were easily induced to co- 
operate in the generous undertaking, 
and to lend their names and their 
exertions, as well as their purses, 
for carrying it on. A committee 
was also formed of a number of men 
of influence and talent ; and the 
public contributions were solicited 
fey public meetings upon a more 
extended scale. This was the third 
«f the stages at which the proceed- 
ings in behalf of this system of 
BELFAST sjag. so. Lxn. 



schooling arrived. It was now part- 
ly a public concern, but it was part- 
ly also a private one. The school 
was still the school of Mr. Lancas- 
ter, though it was Mr. Lancaster's 
school supported by public contri- 
butions. It was not easy, therefore, 
if Mr. Lancaster insisted upon it, 
to prevent his private influence from 
interfering greatly ' with the pub- 
lic influence, or Mr. Lancaster's per- 
sonal expenses from blending 
themselves with the public expen- 
ses of the institution. This, it is 
evident, was a state of confusion 
uiider which no public concern could 
be well and economically manag- 
ed. 

In this situation Mr. Lancaster 
suddenly engaged in the business of 
a boarding-school, for his own bene- 
fit, at Tooting. It became now more 
than ever necessary to make a de- 
termined stand for preventing the 
funds of the Institution from be- 
coming in any manner pledged for 
the private expenses of Mr. Lan- 
caster, 6r being converted to the 
support of his projects. To pre- 
pare the way for this, one measure 
was absolutely necessary, which was 
to accomplish a bargain with Mr. 
Lancaster for the transfer of his 
property in the premises in the Bo- 
rough Road to the institution. Af- 
ter some negotiation this was effect- 
ed on terms of his own proposing, 
which were, that the gentlemen who 
had taken upon themselves his ear- 
ly debts, and who stood iu advance 
for him to the amount of upwards 
of £5,000, should exonerate him 
from ail obligation to them, and 
should become' invested in the pre- 
mises in the Borough road in lieu of 
payment. To this proposal the genr 
tleoien in question acceded, and 
agreed to hold the premises in trust 
for the public concern, audio look 
to the public lor payment of lUe 
P 
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sums which they bad willingly em- 
barked in a service by which the 
public was so greatly to profit. 

Now for the first time was it pos- 
sible to render the institution entire- 
ly public, and to place it, clear of 
all deduction or reservation, upon a 
public foundation. A plan for that 
purpose began to be matured. In 
the mean time the diffieultieswith 
Mr. Lancaster encreased ; difficul- 
ties of which it is by no means easy 
to speak, and to lay before the pub- 
lic that information which the pub- 
lic has a right to require ; that in- 
formation which the public de- 
mands, and which is plainly neces- 
sary for constituting that ground of 
confidence on which the continuance 
of its support depends We are how- 
ever, the less under any obligation 
of reserve that Mr. Lancaster him- 
self has published his hostility to 
the committee, and in print de- 
nounced them his enemies and per- 
secutors. As far too as discussion in 
a public meeting, and the publica- 
tion of its proceedings in the news- 
papers, remove all delicacy on the 
subject of the opposition which Mr. 
Lancaster has made to those who 
bad combined in using their utmost 
endeavours for carrying op the busi- 
ness of education on the most exten- 
sive and liberal scale, there can be 
no reason for withholding any facts 
which it is useful the public should 
know. Besides it is our clear and de- 
cided opinion, that not on this oc- 
casion only, but on almost all occa- 
sions that can be named, the publi- 
cation of the truth is salutary to all 
parties, and most of all to the party 
that is most in the wrong. It makes 
the lesson of experience to strike the 
deeper. It renders the sense of the 
error more keen and pungent; the 
association between the idea of the 
fault and the idea of its natural pun- 
ishment, or its painful consequences, 
more strong and operative ; it gives 
more security, in a word, for the re- 



claimingof the offender; forobtaining 
in future, beneficent conduct, where 
before was experienced the reverse. 
With regard even to the parties on 
whom, on such occasions, the truth 
may appear the hardest to lean, they 
cannot exhibit any feeling more cal- 
culated to excite well grounded 
hopes of future worth and utility, 
than a patient and decent approba- 
tion of what, is useful to be told. 
The person who thoroughly hates his 
offence, and is resolved to redeem 
whatever estimation he may have 
lost, by new degrees of virtue and of 
merit in future, feels that he loses 
by the fullest disclosure of his ac- 
tious nothing which he would wish to 
retain. The man who is inordinate- 
ly solicitous that as much as possible 
of his transgressions should be CQb- 
pealed, gives a strong proof that he 
is not fully inclined Jo redeem his 
past by his future behaviour ; that 
he wished to have a good 
character upon cheap terms, or ra- 
ther upon dishonest terms; that he 
wjslies to pass upon the public for 
better than he is, at least with re- 
gard to the past ; and if be wishes 
to do so wjth regard to the past, it 
is a strong presurnption that he will 
ivish to do so with regard to the fu- 
ture. We say this, however, rather 
as general doctrine, of high impor- 
tance and utility, applicable indeed 
to the present, as on almost ail anal- 
ogous occasions, but not peculiarly 
necessary tojustify any thing which 
here we shall find it requisite to pro- 
duce. All which we shall here find 
it requisite to produce has been pro- 
duced to, the public already. What 
we have now to state is only as much 
as is necessary to complete that re» 
cord of the transactions of this im- 
portant association, which we deem 
it of moment that the public should 
possess; and to afibrd to the public 
that sort of satisfactory explanation 
of every thing about it, which the 
public has a right to expect. 
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It is necessary to state that those 
gentlemen who had stood forward to 
the public as trustees, pledged for 
the best application of the funds 
which the public supplied, had been 
in the habit of experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty with Mr. Lan- 
caster, in the details of manage- 
ment, particularly with regard to the 
material consideration ' of expense. 
They deemed it their duty to the 
contributors, and still more to the 
great work which the state of in- 
struction- among the people so ur- 
gently required to be carried on, 
aind which only could be carried on 
by the most economical manage- 
ment, to make a vigorous stand 
against every instance' of unneces- 
sary expense. It would 'be telious, 
and does not appear tobe extreme-. 
ly necessary, to describe- how" long 
and how often the parties pulled in 
opposite directions upon this ground, 
and how much care was taken v to sof- 
ten the differences, both in tender- 
ness to Mr. Lancaster,' and to pre- 
vent the advantage which might be 
taken from any appearance^ of •dis- 
cord in the management to preju- 
dice the work in t-he eyes of the pub- 
lic. 

At last, after Mc. Lancaster had 
in a great measure withdrawn his 
personal attendance from the insti- 
tution in the Borough Read, after 
he was engaged in the business of 
his school at Tooting, and the pre- 
mises in the Borough Road were 
vested in Trustees for the benefit of 
the public, a refusal" on the part of 
these trustees to .comply, with a pe- 
cuniary demand of Mr. Lancaster 
for his own benefit, which had al- 
ready been settled "according to his 
ctwn.fiesire, produced on his part an 
explosion which rendered a new 
ttateof conntxion and a new plan 
of co operation (if connexion and 
co. operation were any longer ad- 
visable) absolutely necessary. It 



is only requisite here to repeat what 
Mr. Lancaster has already printed 
and published. It .is only necessary 
to say that no expression of a hos- 
tile mind was on his part withheld. 
He declared the trustees and those 
who, ;acted, with them to be his ene- 
mies and persecutors, and accused 
them of being actuated by a de- 
sign to intercept the public favour 
and applause which were due to 
him, ,and to attach it to them- 
selves. 

.We,, purposely attain, from all 
Comment upon ttiese i'-icts ; . and .pro- 
ceed to relate, thai the state of the 
concern, ca/ne now by necessity un- 
der the review of the principal per- 
sons by whom .the interest of the In- 
stitution had been chiefly patronized, 
as a step preliminary to that of sub- 
mitting thfi , proposed arrangements 
to the supporters gf the i Institution at 
large. The reciprocal complaints of 
the tru^tess and of Mr. Lancaster 
were fully. examined, and mataeely 
considered • by those great persons, 
who bestowed upon the subject a 
degree of labour and attention which 
eannot.be too. highly praised. The 
circumstances were . repeatedly dis- 
cussed in conjunction with meetings 
of the Finance cooimitteej and the 
matters in dispute were expressly 
referred Jo, friends of Mr. Lancaster, 
chosen, by himself. Th^e conclusion 
to which all, without one exception, 
arrived, and the friend? of Mr. Lan- 
caster, chosen by himself, a» strong- 
ly and decidedly as any of the rest, 
was, not only that upon the whole 
Mr. Lancaster was in the wrong, 
am) the trustees in the. right, 'but 
that in {every point on which oppo- 
sition had arisen, their conduct de- 
served approbation, and bis the 
contrary; that if in any instance 
they had erred, it was in yielding 
op too much to Mr. Lancaster, and 
manifesting loo much lenity to what 
they could not approve. 

In the mean time, the private con* 
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cerns of Mr. Lancaster came to a 
crisis, and .his name appeared in the 
Gaaette as a bankrupt. Bv the 
friends of that system of schooling 
with which bis name was connected, 
that system which not only afforded 
the blessings of education to those 
who were least able to pay for it, 
upon the cheapest terms, but opened 
the school-doors to all ; the sort of 
scapdal which this event was calcu- 
lated to bring upon the system, and 
the advantage which its enemies 
might possibly make of such a ban- 
die, to prejudice the public against 
it, was deeply deplored. To them 
it appeared, that no time was to be 
lost to secure the public cause, as 
far as possible, from that injury 
which it was liable to sustain by the 
imprudence, or even the misfortunes, 
of those whose names might be 
strongly connected with it in the 
public faind. 

The scheme, therefore, which had 
for some time been under considera- 
tion, and "which had been carefully 
fratned and examined by thos* per- 
sons Who had enjoyed the greatest 
experience in conducting affairs of 
a similar nature, was anxiously re- 
viewed and discussed ; and after all 
possible pains bad been used in ma- 
turing it, and it had received the 
sanction of the committee,- a public 
meeting of subscribers was called, 
for the purpose of submitting it to 
tbeii* decision. 

Training the children of the most 
numerous class upon the most econo- 
mical terms, and opening the doors 
of the schools to all religious deno- 
minations, upon the only practical 
principle, of abstaining from the 
inculcation of any particular set of 
religious, opinions, and merely giv- 
ing to the children the Bible to read, 
being assumed as the grand objects 
which by the new arrangements 
were to be, if possible, more effect- 
ually pursued ; and the seminary 



for training schoolmasters, to carry 
the methods of the institution into 
effect, as fast as schools are erected 
in the country, being the principal 
object of attention, and the principal 
source of difficulty and expense; 
the plan by which it was proposed 
that the business should in future 
be conducted, was as follows ; 

That the whole body of contri- 
butors should form themselves into 
an' association, and take the manage- 
ment of this great and interesting; bu- 
siness into their own hands; every 
person subscribing annually one gui- 
nea, and upwards, being a member ; 
every person subscribing ten gui- 
neas a member for life; every per- 
son subscribing fifty guineas entitled 
to assist and vote at all- meetings of 
the committee. 

That this association should hold 
two general meetings- in the year, 
of which one principal object should 
be to elect the different office-bear- 
ers and managers by whom the bu- 
siness of the Institution must be 
daily and regularly carried oh; and 
that, for this purpose,/ a Patron, 
Vice-Patrons, a President* Vice- 
Presidents, a Treasurer, and Sec- 
retary, and a Committee of twenty- 
four, should be chosen annually : 
that these general meetings should 
also receive annually a Report of the 
proceedings of the Institution, and 
accounts of the receipts and dis- 
bursements: upon all which a Re- 
port should be prepared for publica- 
tion. 

That as the principal charge of 
administration must devolve upon 
the Committee, they, for the more 
convenient distribution of business, 
should, at their first meeting in e- 
very year, elect five members as a 
Committee of Finance, whose duty 
it should be to superintend more 
immediately the pecuniary concerns 
of the Institution, to consider of the 
best means for augmenting the funds, 
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nominate agents throughout the em- 
pire, and regulate the accounts ■, 
elect also twelve members as visit- 
ors, to inspect the house, the young 
persons under instruction, and trades- 
men's bills, reporting from lime to 
time to the Committee ; elect, more- 
over, two members as Auditors of 
Accounts ; and appoint sub-commit- 
tees when necessary. 

To matters of more subordinate 
detail, we account it unnecessary to 
descend. They resemble the regu- 
lations, modified by the nature of the 
business, which other societies have 
found expedient for conducting their 
affairs. 

There is only one other circum- 
stance, of which any particular men- 
tion is necessary. Though Mr. Lan- 
caster had hitherto expressed the 
most violent aversion to the whoie 
project, and his resolution not to act 
with the parties who had been chief- 
ly instrumental in upholding the In- 
stitution, it was by the persons upon 
whom the preliminary business of 
arrangement devolved, generally 
deemed a desirable object, with re- 
gard to the public, that as little of 
schism as possible should appear in 
the proceedings of the society ; that 
an office should be created, by which 
Mr. Lancaster, if he chose, might 
still unite himself with the Institu- 
tion, and that no pains should be 
spared to bring his mind to a more 
reasonable mode of thinking. 

Kor this purpose, it was agreed, 
that there should be an office of 
Teaching Superintendent, whose 
duty it should be, in conjunction 
with the Schoolmaster, to take a 
leading part in the instruction' of the 
young persons who should be ad- 
mined into the seminary lor masters, 
and to inspect the various schools in 
the metropolis which are conducted 
Upon the all-embracing plan, with 
some other functions of minor im 
portance: arid Mr. Lancaster was 



invited to accept of this office, with 
a liberal salary, or to signify hi 
rejection of it, before the general 
meeting of subscribers. No answer, 
though it had been stated to him 
that his silence must be held tanta- 
mount to a refusal, was received, 
and the subscribers met. It is only 
necessary to give a short statement 
of the- proceedings of that assembly, 
which have already been published 
in the newspapers, and we shall then 
we trust have communicated to our 
readers all that is necessary to give 
them an adequate conception of the 
present state of the Institution. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent was in thte chair. The.Duke 
of Sussex, the Duke of Bedford, and 
the Earl of Darnley, and other per- 
sons of distinction being present, 
with a respectable assemblage of 
subscribers, a Report from the Com- 
mittee was read, briefly stating- rtie 
nature of the business on account of 
which the present meeting wascall- 
ed, and explaining the groundsflpon 
which the code of regulations about 
to be submitted to their considera- 
tion, was both deemed necessary, 
and conceived to be adapted- to the 
accomplishment of the ends that 
were in view. When the code was 
read, Mr. Lancaster rose and ob- 
jected to the proposed proceedings, 
chtetly on the score of time, of which, 
he said, that enough had not been 
afforded to make up his mind. With- 
out repeating the different observa- 
tions which were made upon his re- 
marks, it is suukieiH to state, that 
it appeared to be the decided and 
unanimous opinion of the assembly, 
that there was no weight in his ob- 
jections. The- different articles of 
tile code were then separately pro- 
posed to the meeting, to receive their 
provisional approbation, and to stand 
fur final confirmation g! the next ge- 
neral meeting. They were alt una- 
nimously adopted. Of the further 
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proceedings of this assembly, one 
only it will be necessary to re- 
late. Among other gentlemen 
who offered to the assembly more 
or less of explanation on the existing 
state of the Institution, Mr. Whit- 
bread was one, to whom it occurred, 
that one effort more might still be 
tried to subdue the mind of Mr. 
Lancaster, and to prevent that ap- 
pearance of discord which his sepa- 
ration from the Institution might 
produce. After urging upon Mr. 
Lancaster, in the strongest terms, 
the unreasonable nature of his pre- 
tensions, after telling him literally 
that an insatiable desire of power 
had led him to oppose the interests 
of the Institution; that for the exer- 
cise of power he was altogether un- 
qualified, and for the prevention of 
mischief that it must be entirely 
kept out of his hands; he added, 
that a situation had however been 
expressly chalked out for him: — that 
sort of situation in which alone he 
was qualified to be useful ; that the 
Institution not only held even yet 
the door open to him, but were 
it»dy to intreat and to implore him 
to enter ; and that, in- the name of 
the society, he did accordingly both 
entreat and implore that he would 
accept the office which was held 
out to him. The consequence was, 
that Mr. Lancaster complied ; 
and that the office of Superintend- 
ent, with the duties and on the terms 
above described, is - now filled by 
him. He has a definite duty to per- 
form, and a definite salary to receive. 
And the funds of the Institution are, 
as they ought to be, in the hands of 
those who contribute them ; to be 
applied and managed, through the 
whole details of application and ma- 
nagement, by themselves, under the 
administration of those -whom, as 
their committees or delegates, they 
therase Ives may appoint. As this 
is the only plan calculated to give 



full satisfaction to the public, and 
tbe best security that can be afford- 
ed against mismanagement, it is loud- 
ly hoped, that the new constitution 
may form a newera in the history of 
" Schools for all," give a new im- 
pulse to tbe system, remove ob- 
structions, multiply aids, and ac- 
celerate the important progress. 

Till the next general meeting, 
which it is proposed to hold in the 
month of May, it has been deemed 
advisable, that the old committee, 
associating with themselves such of 
the subscribers as were disposed to 
assist, should continue in office, and 
discharge the duties of administra- 
tion. At that meeting, if the sub- 
scribers shall confirm the code which 
has received their preliminary sanc- 
tion, they will proceed to take the 
business into their own hands, and 
elect their own administrators. 



To tie Pnpricteri of tie Belfatt Magazine. 



A ; 



S you frequently admit into the 
pages of your Magazine, de- 
scriptions of particular parts of the 
country, with the remarks of those 
who communicate them, I hope you 
will appropriate a column or two to 
a short description of the beautiful 
demesne of Church-hill, the resi- 
dence of James Verner, Esq.; which, 
in point of , improvement, deserves 
to be held up as a pattern to every 
gentleman in the kingdom, who 
possesses the same kind of property. 

Church- hill stands on a small rising 
ground near the Blackwater river, 
in the County of Armagh, almost 
wholly surrounded by an immense 
bog, and previous to coming into 
possession of its present proprietor, 
it had been but very little improved. 

In passiflg frequently between ihe 
Counties of Armagh and Tyrone, 
when this gentleman commenced 
his plan of draining and planting 



